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lake, agitating all the ice, and causing the icebergs to jostle 
each other ; but water and ice soon regained their equilibrium, 
and nature lay before us in solemn silence and undisturbed 
majesty. It can well be imagined that having once attained 
such a spot — some 5,000 feet above the sea — there was a 



desire to linger, though the day was fading, and we had five 
and a half hours' walk home. However, "En route!" was 
the word, so we routed. Straight down from bare rock to 
rock simply ends in "no knees " after a time, and one's legs 
become something between strips of asparagus and sea kale; 




Melting Glacier ove7' Valdai. 



there was, however, one thing in store ; once on a fair road we 
could make some running. It was a lovely evening : we were 
late, it was true, but as horses go freely with their noses towards 
home we both took to the road very kindly, and went along with 



a will. Ole did not talk much. It is the pace that kills, and 
after sixteen hours' trudge with our provisions, he no doubt felt 
that he had done enough. With health and strength, such a 
day amidst grand scenery is a joy for ever ! 



CHURCH OF STE.-GENEVIEVE, PARIS. 




RECENT notification informs us of the com- 
mencement of a project unequalled at present in ■ 
any other country in Europe, and in truth, as a 
coup seuly leaving far behind any previous Art un- 
dertaking of France or its rulers ; we allude to 
the pictorial embellishment of the church of Ste.- 
Genevieve, or, as it has been profanely named, 
the Pantheon. Strangely enough, when this momentous underta- 
king was, in the past year, first presented to the artistic world of 
Paris by the truly zealous Directeur des Beaux-Arts, Monsieur le 
Marquis de Chennevieres, instead of being saluted with one wel- 
coming acclaim, it encountered great hostility. However, the 
thing was in good hands, and wath the full concurrence of the 
Minister of Instruction, M. Waddington, it was strenuously 
pushed forward. The artists have been selected who are to have 



this opportunity of, it may be said, immortalising themselves, and 
they are engaged on the work. The chief portion of the subjects 
to be treated will be executed on canvas, and, for many reasons, 
will be painted in special ateliers. The two lateral chapels of the 
edifice will, however, be thoroughly mural in mode, and the colour 
will be laid upon their actual surfaces. One of these is dedicated 
to Ste.-Genevieve, and the first touch of the brush engaged upon 
it was given on May-day. " Quod felzx, faustumque sit ! " may the 
genial friend of highest Art ejaculate. The preliminary operation 
of reducing the walls to a due superficial smoothness has already 
been commenced. The internal decoration of this heavily solemn 
structure is not to be confined to painting. Sculpture, we are in- 
formed, is also invited to take its part in the undertaking, and ten 
statues are included in this competitive invitation to the Art-talent 
of France. 



A SOUVENIR OF GRANADA. 



THE painting entitled ' A Souvenir of Granada,' from which 
our engraving is derived, is by Palmeroli, and represents an 
after-dinner scene in the courtyard of a Spanish chateau. The 
lady of the house, who stands upon a marble slab overhanging 
the basin, is feeding her swans for the gratification of her guests. 



The lady near her, in walking-costume, is pleased at the action of • 
the graceful birds ; but the old gallant, who leans against the co- 
lumn, appears jealous that the ladies should give their whole atten- 
tion to the birds and forget his presence. The couple in the back- 
ground are enjoying a quiet tete-a-tete, and, like the gentleman in 
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front of them, are no admirers of water-fowl. The rich architec- 
ture of the chateau and its wall-decorations are suggestive of the 
Moresque design of the Alhambra. 

Vincente Palmeroli, the painter of this superb work, is a 
native of Spain, and about forty-five years old. He is now 

127 



painting in Paris, and won a medal at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle in Paris in 1867. The 'Souvenir of Granada' was 
imported by M. Knoedler and Co., of the Goupil Gallery, and 
is now in the private collection of ,Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
of New York. 



